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EDITORIALS 


RETAIL — To the writer it seems 

only yesterday that the 
MERCHANDISING question of whether or not 
MANUAL retail work was a proper 


function of the food broker was the subject of much 
lively debate by members of the National Food Brokers 
Association. Indeed, it would seem doubtful at this 
point that all of the hold-outs have been converted. 
Concrete proof, however, that the majority of the 
Association membership now consider this one of the 
more important functions of the food broker, is evi- 
denced by the appearance of a handsomely leather- 
bound, attractively illustrated, manual on the subject, 
prepared by the Association’s Merchandising Commit- 
tee and issued by the Association itself. The objective 
is to provide factual background material for the new- 
comer entering the food brokerage business, especially 
those who will be engaged in retail work. It is so ex- 
cellently done that the novice who applies himself to a 
study of the manual might well know a bit more about 
modern food distribution than some of us who call our- 
selves ‘“Oldtimers”’. 


The brokerage fraternity, individually and collec- 
tively, is on the move to intelligently meet the con- 
stantly changing pattern of food distribution. This 
training manual for the youngsters is just one of 
several recent examples. 


In the chapter describing the job of the retail mer- 
chandising salesman entitled “Why the Retail Mer- 
chandising Salesman?” the author outlines briefly the 
history of food distribution, leading up to this neces- 
sity. “Oldtimers’”—brokers and principals—not yet 
convinced of the value of retail salesmen, are warned 
that a careful study of this particular section might 
well lead them to change their minds. It might well 
lead, also, to a sorely needed meeting of minds on the 
problem of remuneration for this added service. 
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Needless to say, the work belongs in every broker’s 
and every principal’s library. Copies are available 
through NFBA members at the Association’s offices in 
Washington at $4.85 each. 


CHAIN STORE —NCA members have been ad- 
AGE FEATURE Vised by Secretary Carlos Camp- 

bell of a hard-hitting, extremely 
favorable canned foods story appearing in the August 
issue of the grocery edition of “Chain Store Age”. 
Having read this feature, the writer agrees whole- 
hearedly with Mr. Campbell’s appraisal— Perhaps the 
hardest hitting, and most favorable canned foods story 
to be published this year. The ‘Chain Store Age’ editors 
have not pulled a punch or taken a single ‘nine count’ ”’. 
This column is particularly impressed that canned 
foods are presented to the 23,000 chain store executives 
and supermarket operators as “new” items. It’s no 
secret that some of the more outspoken representatives 
of chain store management have accused the industry 
of being backward in this respect. The “Chain Store 
Age” approach might well prompt some of these good 
gentlemen to take another look. 


Because of the makeup of this particular issue, 
reprints of the article are not now available. Limited 
copies of the magazine itself are about exhausted, due 
to the heavy calls from the canning industry. Because 
it is the writer’s opinion that the article should be read 
by every canner executive, and everyone having to do 
with the sale of canned foods, we have requested per- 
mission to re-publish the article in “THE CANNING 
TRADE”. If granted, it will appear in an early issue. 
“Chain Store Age” is also weighing the advantages of 
producing the costly reprints. Your requests should be 
directed to Editor Lawrence Drake, Chain Store Age, 
2 Park Avenue, New York, 16, New York. 
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PACKAGING 


George Congdon, (left) Manager of Technical Services, Can 
Division, Crown Cork & Seal Co., demonstrates to J. L. Carnie 
(right) General Manager, Can Divisien, Crown Cork & Seal 
Company, food specialties developed in Crown Technical Serv- 


ices laboratories. 


Phenomenal Growth Predicted 
For Foods in Pressurized 
Containers 


Much attention is being focused on 
potential sales of foods in pressurized 
containers. So much, that this type of 
packaging promises to be the phenominal 
growth story in the packaging field dur- 
-ing the decade ahead, according to a 
statement by George S. Congdon, man- 
ager of Technical Services, Can Division, 
Crown Cork & Seal Company. In report- 
‘ing the results of an exhaustive survey 
on pressurized packages for food prod- 
ucts, Mr. Congdon said that food com- 
panies are joining can, valve, and pro- 
pellent manufacturers in research activi- 
ties to provide a large selection of pres- 
surized foods for the American house- 


wife. He said that determination of opti- 
mum shelf life and proper inventory con- 
trol practices are vital in this type of 
package. 


SHORTER SHELF LIFE 
NO DETRIMENT 


Because the pressure package requires 
technical considerations other than those 
concerned with conventional packaging 
of food, technologists have had to aban- 
don many packaging ideas and consider 
much shorter shelf life so that consumers 
can have foods in pressurized containers 
with all the inherent advantages of 
metal packages. 


Sales of whipped cream and synthetic 
toppings, now accepted food specialties 
in the American home, approach 75 mil- 
lion units a year. The fact that they 
have an optimum shelf life of six to 
eight weeks has not been detrimental. 
Packers of these products have developed 
strict inventory controls for successful 
packaging and handsome profits. To 
achieve this enviable position, rigorous 
education of distributors and retail out- 
lets was necessary. Similar programs of 
education and inventory controls must 
be practiced by packers of other pres- 
surized foods with limited shelf life. 


Scientists in the development labora- 
tories of Crown’s Can Division have been 
experimenting, formulating and develop- 
ing food products for pressure packaging 
for years in anticipation of the day when 
the housewife will be purchasing food 
specialties in the “‘workless’ pressure dis- 
pensed package, Mr. Congdon reported. 
Among the products which have been 
developed .and pressure packed in the 
Crown laboratories are such popular 
items as whipped cream, synthetic des- 
sert toppings, fruit flavored syrups, 
chocolate syrups, cheese dressings, pan- 
cake batter and barbecue sauces, all of 
which have been commercially marketed. 


of food specialty. 
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George Congdon, (right), Manager of Technical Services, Can 
Division, Crown Cork & Seal Co., demonstrates to J. L. Carnie. 
General Manager, Can Division, Crown Cork & Seal Co., excel- 
lent condition of Crown can interior coating after extended pack 
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GROWING LIST OF ITEMS 


Many other food products have been 
successfully pressure packaged, and indi- 
cations are that they will soon be found 
on grocers’ shelves. Included in this list 
are mayonnaise, marshmallow topping, 
meringue, peanut butter, cake frostings, 
catsup, ice cream mix, cooking oil, liquid 
butter, maple syrup, French dressing, 
food pastes soy sauce and sour cream. 


With the many new pressurized food 
laboratories now in the industry many 
more food items are undoubtedly under 
consideration for commercial production. 


Because of a number of variables in- 
volved in the presure packaging of food, 
it is hazardous to generalize on the ex- 
pected optimum shelf life of a specialty 
food product. Principal of these variables 
are the nature of the product itself and 
its natural resistance to physical, chemi- 
cal, enzymatic or bactoriological break- 
down; as well as variations in the pres- 
sure can, valve mounting cap and valve; 
available coatings and propellents. Avail- 
able protective organic coatings have 
helped overcome some problems of pack- 
aging certain foods which by their very 
nature tend to make them corrosive to 
metal, 


PROPELLENTS 


Propellents must also be considered in 
the determination of shelf life. Early 
pressure packaging of foods was accom- 
plished with carbon dioxide or nitrous 
oxide, or a combination of both, Because 
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of their solubility in water-base prod- 
ucts, these propellents dispensed aerated 
or foamy products and altered the phys- 
ical structure of the food—a fact that 
was recognized by the consumer. 


The introduction of the inert nitrogen 
gas has greatly increased the number of 
food specialties which can be dispensed 
in their natural physical states. The 
aerosol industry anticipates the avail- 
ability soon of suitable liquified gas pro- 
pellents which will be acceptable to food 
and drug authorities. This addition will 
further increase the number of food 
specialties for pressure packaging. 


Each packer has a different formula 
for his food specialty product, which can 
vary the corrosiveness of the product in 
the pressure package. Full evaluation 
will determine whether refrigerated stor- 
age will be required, as is the case with 
most dairy products, for best product 
stability. Many pressurized foods can be 
stored satisfactorily at room tempera- 
tures. 


ITEMS & SHELF LIFE 


Based on realistic studies, we feel that 
we are safe in stating that the optimum 
shelf life of certain pressurized food 
specialties may be anticipated according 
to the list below. This list is not all- 
inclusive, however, it shows the many 


pressurized food specialties which have 
been developed and can be pressure pack- 
aged under suitable conditions of inven- 
tory control, 


REFRIGERATED STORAGE 
Food Product Shelf Life 


Whipped Cream 
Synthetic Toppings 
Cheese Dressing 
Pancake Batter 
Ice Cream Mix 
Sour Cream 
Concentrated Coffee 


6 to 8 weeks 
6 to 8 weeks 
8 to 16 weeks 
6 to 12 weeks 
8 to 12 weeks 
rae! 6 to 8 weeks 

Max. 3 months 


Fruit Flavored Syrups ...........0.... 6 months to 1 year 
Chocolate Syrup ........ccc.ccccccceccesceee 8 months to 1 year 
Cheese Dressing 1 to 3 months 
Barbecue Sauce ...........ccccccccceesees 6 weeks to 6 months 
Mayonnaise 3 to 6 months 
Marshmallow Topping .......0..0.00.... 6 months to 1 year 
Meringue .3 to 6 months 


Peanut Butter 
Cake Frostings 


6 to 12 months 
6 to 12 weeks 


Catsup 3 to 6 months 
Mustard Dressing 6 to 12 months 
Cooking Oil Up to 1 year 
Maple Syrup 1 year 
French Dressing ............:cccsscsseseee 6 weeks to 3 months 
Food Pastes 3 to 6 months 
Soy Sauce 3 to 6 months 


Meat Tenderizer 6 to 12 months 
Liquid Smoke 6 to 12 months 
Worcestershire Sauce ..........cccccccscceeseeeeee 1 to 3 months 


TECHNICAL IMPROVEMENTS 
WILL EXTEND LIFE 


To some in the food packaging industry 
the above generalized optimum shelf 
lives may appear to be too short. These 
estimates are based on presently avail- 
able can “manufacturing materials and 
without any major modification of the 
formulation of the product from that 
acceptable as now packaged. We are con- 
fident that rapid progress will be made 
in extending the shelf lives of these and 
other food products through continuing 
technological improvements in the metal 


(Continued on Page 16) 


CATALOG. GET THAT LINE 
OPERATING EFFICIENTLY 
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—=t moving. Consult it—often. 
If you don’t have a copy, write, wire or call 


Manufacturers of Food Processing Machinery since 1855 
713-729 East Lombard Street © Baltimore 2, Maryland 


‘THE 
‘EQUIPMENT FOR PROCESSING 


The Robins catalog shows 
hundreds of proved, efficient 
machines that keep produc- 
tion of quality products 


AND COMPRNY, INC. 
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Iowa-Nebraska Canners Association 
will hold its 57th Annual Meeting at the 
Memorial Union, Iowa State College, 
Ames, Iowa, October 31. The meeting 
this year will be for only the one day and 
a program is being arranged by Dr. 
Haber of Iowa State, assisted by the 
Association’s Program Committee. There 
will be a dinner meeting for the directors 
at the Sheldon-Munn Hotel on the even- 
ing of October 30. Following the meeting 
at Memorial Union on the 31st, there will 
be a banquet and entertainment at the 
Sheldon-Munn. Room reservations should 
be made direct with the hotel, but Secre- 
tary Guy Pollock would like to know of 
those who plan to attend the meeting, by 
addressing him at the Association’s 
offices at Marshalltown, Iowa. 


H. J. Heinz Company—The newly com- 
pleted Heinz Research Center, an 8-story 
glass and aluminum structure at the com- 
pany’s headquarters in Pittsburgh, will be 
formally opened on Sunday, October 12, 
it is announced by H. J. Heinz, II, com- 
pany president. The new building will 
contain several separate laboratories, to- 
gether with a pilot plant to stimulate the 
production of canned and bottled foods 
under factory conditions. The building 
will also house the executive offices of the 
International Heinz organization. The 
laboratories in the Center are equipped to 
establish and carry out a system of 
qaulity control under which samples of 
products from the company’s plants 
throughout the United States, Canada, 
England, Australia, and Holland will be 
test compared against rigid company 
standards. 


Fall River Canning Company, Fall 
River, Wisconsin, recently completed a 
100 x 240 foot insulated steel warehouse 
at its Cambria, Wisconsin, plant. The 
building will provide storage space for an 
additional half million cases, for a total 
capacity of over 1 million cases. The 
increased warehouse space was necessi- 
tated by increased production capacity 
and to provide better, more efficient ship- 
ping service. The Cambria plant serves 
as a centralized shipping point for pool 
shipments from the company’s Wisconsin 
plants, as well as a storage in transit 
warehouse for tomato products processed 
at its Redkey, Indiana, plant. 


Big Stone Canning Company, Orton- 
ville, Minnesota — President Edwin C. 
Kraus has announced the appointment of 
Loren W. Clark as executive vice presi- 
dent. Mr. Clark has been with Big Stone 
since 1939 and first began with the com- 
pany as a seasonal employe in 1929. He 
arose within the plant to plant manager, 
production manager, and before his latest 
appointment, to assistant to the presi- 
dent. 


Air Pollution—California farmers, can- 
ners and others directly interested in the 
food industry, met in Berkeley the third 
week in September to discuss problems 


connected with crop damage from air 


pollution. Damage to crops in the San 
Francisco Bay area in recent years has 
cost grower millions of dollars, it was 
reported. The gathering was sponsored 
by the California Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion and was held in the Farm Credit 
Building. 


Florida Canners Association will hold 
its Annual Meeting at the Americana 
Hotel, Miami Beach, October 16, 17 and 
18. On the 16th there will be a business 
session of the Florida Section of the 
Institute of Food Technologists, and a 
directors’ meeting of the Citrus Proces- 
sors Association. On that evening there 
will be a night cruise abroad the SS 
Florida. On the 17th there will be an exe- 
cutive session of the Board of Directors 
of the Florida Canners Association, a 
meeting of Associate members, Quality 
Advisory Committee, and the Transpor- 
tation Advisory Council. In the evening 
there will be a “Treasure Chest” drawing, 
sponsored by the allied industries, when 
prizes valued at $7,000 will be distributed. 
Winners must be present at the time of 
drawing. On the 18th there will be a golf 
tournament, and other entertainment for 
non-golfers. 


Northwest Canners & Freezers As- 
sociation has admitted seven new firms to 
membership, which now totals 67 canners 
and freezers of fruits, berries, and vege- 
tables, in the States of Oregon, Washing- 
ton, and Idaho. The new members, all 
freezers of berries, are: Banks Frozen 
Foods, Inc., Banks, Oregon; Berry Valley 
Farm Pak, Lake Stevens, Washington; 
Epperson & Symons, Ince., Summer, 
Washington; Fir Grove Packing Com- 
pany, Troutdale, Oregon; Lewis Packing 
Company, Gresham, Oregon; C. A. Robin- 
son Cold Storage Company, Ridgefield, 
Washington; and Snider Farms Company, 
Gresham, Oregon. 


Mr. Edson stated. 


jars of miscellaneous canned foods from Carlos Campbell (left), 
Executive Secretary of the National Canners Association, as 
Mrs. Marthé Williams, of the D.C. Chapter, Volunteer Motor 
Service looks on. “‘The Red Cross is most grateful—this donation 
is characteristic of the canning industry, which has on many 
occasions rendered great public service at times of disaster. 
Canned foods are one of the best instrumentalities for feeding 
during crises when public utilities are put out of commission,” 


The foods were part of a mass exhibit that has been on dis- 
play at the U.S. Department of Agriculture as part of ceremonies 
observing the current “September is Canned Foods Month” 
campaign. They were furnished by canneries throughout the 
Nation that hold membership in the National Canners Associa- 


CANNED FOODS PRESENTED TO RED CROSS—Robert tion. The canned foods will be distributed for use in disaster 


C. Edson (right), National Director of Disaster Services of the 


relief operations, 


American Red Cross, acknowledges a donation of 3,000 cans and 
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INSTITUTIONAL DISTRIBUTORS 
WORKSHOP 


The Institutional Food Distributors of 
America will hold a one-day workshop 
meeting on how to win new customers 
and keep old ones happy with a program 
of new sales techniques developed by the 
association. The session will be Septem- 
ber 27, 1958, at the Pick-Ohio Hotel in 
Youngstown, Ohio. IFDA is a division of 
the United States Wholesale Grocers’ 
Association. 

Harold O. Smith, Jr., USWGA execu- 
tive vice president, said, “This is an in- 
doctrination meeting on a fully developed 
program of new techniques heralding 
tomorrow’s approach to selling food serv- 
ice operators. In this new concept of 
selling, the salesman becomes a customer 
assistance man —an idea man — rather 
than an order taker. He will show his 
customers how they can make extra 
profits with his assistance, applying in- 
formation furnished through IFDA’s 
program.” 

The workshop program will be in 
charge of Harold H. Jaeger and Robert 
Rabbino, of The Food Service In- 
stitute, New York, who will explain how 
the new technique can be applied to 
entrench firms and -salesmen as leaders 
in their areas. 

Wholesale grocer firms which are sub- 
scribing to IFDA’s sales development 
program will receive a wholesale grocers 
indoctrination bulletin, IFDA’s | sales- 


man’s training manual explaining how to 
apply the program; and the first quar- 
terly manual on “extra profit practices” 
put out by IFDA for its member food 
service operators. Non-member as well 
as member firms are being invited to the 
workshop. 


CITRUS PROCESSORS TO MEET 


New findings on the effects of tempera- 
ture variations on the storage life and 
quality of frozen orange concentrate, on 
the formation of “buttermilk off-flavors” 
and on materials balances in the concen- 
tration of orange juice, are to be reported 
by USDA scientists at the Eighth Annual 
Citrus Processing Conference Oct. 7 in 
Winter Haven, Fla. Studies on the de- 
velopment of color in grapefruit and on 
research on lemon oil and citrus flavo- 
noids are other topics scheduled for dis- 
cussion. 


The conference, sponsored by _ the 
Southern Utilization Research and De- 
velopment Division of the Agricultural 
Research Service, USDA, is to be held in 
the Florida Room of the Citrus Building 
in Winter Haven. The one-day confer- 
ence, which beings at 10 a.m., is open to 
members of the citrus and related indus- 
tries, to research workers, and others 
interested in citrus processing. Complete 
information regarding the meeting may 
be obtained from Dr. M. K. Veldhuis, U. 
S. Fruit and Vegetable Products Labora- 
tory, Winter Haven, Fla. 


WISCONSIN INDEPENDENTS 
ORGANIZE 


A number of Wisconsin independent 
vegetable canners have organized a non- 
stock, non-profit corporation called Can- 
ners Service, Inc., according to a recent 
announcement. 


A prime purpose of the Canners Ser- 
vice, Ine. is the promotion and develop- 
ment of expanded market acceptance for 
canned vegetable products. It contem- 
plates the collection and dissemination of 
local industry statistics, marketing data, 
crop yields, and the promotion of research 
and development for additional uses for 
canned vegetable products. It is felt that 
the formation of the organization is a 
constructive step to assist the indepen- 
dent canners in the solution of their pro- 
blems. 

Incorporated in July of this year, the 
organization is still in the formative 
stage, there being a number of indepen- 
dents not yet contacted. At last count 
the group consisted of some 29 Wisconsin 
canner firms, representing 60 per cent of 
the State’s independent production. 


Durand Canning Company, Durand, 
Wisconsin—Roger Nicklas, grandson of 
the late H. P. Nicklas, one of the founders 
of the Durand Canning Company, has 
joined the firm as assistant manager and 
will work mostly in sales. 


EQUIPMENT 


For Canning Fanciest Cremogenized 
and Whole Kernel Corns: 


HUSKERS, CUTTERS, SILKERS, FLOTATION 
WASHERS, ROD-SHAKERS, TRIMMERS, 
CAN SHAKERS, CREMAKERS, 
MACERATORS, SANITARY MIXERS, 
SUCCULOMETERS, CORN METERS, 
AND ACCESSORY EQUIPMENT. 


THE UNITED COMPANY (Jul) 


WESTMINSTER MD 
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Remarkable 
NEW Automatic 
Tomato Trimmer 


save up to 75% in labor costs. 

@ Boosts production . . . automatic trimming 
increases output many tons per hour. 
@ Eliminates unnecessary product waste . . . automatic 
trimmer pays for itself many times over. 


@ Trims out black spots automatically. 


Tomato trimmer is easily installed 
on any existing conveyors. Cutting 
parts are made of 
Stainless steel . . . 
the trimmer is easy O 


to clean . . . easy 


Want more Details? Specifications? Prices? write: 


F.H. LANGSENKAMP 


TOMATO TRIMMING COSTS! 


@ Cuts trimming 
costs more than half! No 
hand trimming needed. . . you 


227 E. SOUTH ST. INDIANAPOLIS 25, INDIANA 
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AGRICULTURE 


CROPS & WEATHER 


CALIFORNIA, Sept. 15 — Scattered mod- 
erate to locally heavy showers and thun- 
derstorms in most of State on September 
6 and 7, with scattered light to moderate 
showers in extreme north through Sep- 
tember 13; otherwise sunny and warm. 
Temperature trend downward throughout 
week, averaging near normal in interior 
of State, but much above normal along 
entire Coast. Rain damage to figs light; 
harvest of peaches and pears nearly com- 
pleted. Apple harvest in full swing. Rain 
favorable for sizing olives. Harvest of 
old crop of citrus declining; new crop 
developing satisfactorily. Rain in Sacra- 
mento-Northern San Joaquin Valleys 
minor effect on canning tomatoes; sun- 
scald tomatoes common, 


DELAWARE-MARYLAND, Sept. 13 — Fol- 
lowing an extremely wet summer, the 
farmers in Delaware and Maryland have 
now had two successive weeks of beauti- 
ful fall weather. Harvest of sweet corn 
nearly finished. Some tomato fields on the 
Peninsula bounced back remarkably well 
after the drenching rain of late August, 
and considerable picking is still going on, 
mostly for canning. Harvest of fall snap 
beans is now underway, and processing 
lima beans are still moving in volume. 


IDAHO, Sept. 15—Warm weather early 
in week and cooler at close; average 
above normal; maximum in 90’s common 
Tuesday thru Thursday, falling into 60’s 
on Saturday and Sunday. Showers some- 
where in State every day, with heaviest 
and most widespread rainfall Friday. 
Ground still dry in most unirrigated 
areas. Hailstorms in East Tuesday and 
Wednesday did some damage to sweet 
corn for processing, fruit crops, etc. 


ALEXANDRIA, IND., Sept. 11—Unseason- 
able weather all summer. We do not 
think Indiana will produce over 4 ton 
average on tomatoes, unless we have a 
very late, favorable October. 


ELWOOD, IND., Sept. 12 — Tomato re- 
ceipts have slowed down in the past week 
and quality not as good as we had the 
first five days of September. Heavy rain- 
fall on September 6, following by cool 
weather, resulted in cracked tops and un- 
even ripening. Some fields have had 
their heaviest picking and one or two 
light pickings is all that is left. In spite 
of constant spraying, several fields show 
considerable damaged from blight. The 
peak, if you could call it that, is over, and 
there will be a gradual slowing down for 
the next few weeks, or until frost. Pack 
is slightly less than 1957, but better 
quality. 
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CHARLOTTE, MICH., Sept. 15—Tomatoes 
are ripening very slowly due to lack of 
sunshine. Vines well set and expect 75 
percent of normal pack, if frost holds off 
until the first of October. Moisture ade- 
quate. 


NEW JERSEY, Sept. 15 — Temperatures 
well below normal; little or no rainfall in 
South and Central with about 1/10 inch 
in North. Frost with a minimum of 32 
degrees in Northern Passaic County on 
September 12. Freezing temperatures in 
cranberry bogs on the mornings of Sep- 
tember 12 and 13. Apple harvest increas- 
ing with pickings and variety good as 
Delicious becomes more plentiful. Pro- 
cessing tomatoes dropping in volume. 


OHIO, Sept. 15 — Official sources close 
to the Ohio canning industry are con- 
vinced that the reports of an average 
yield of 10 tons of tomatoes are out of 
line for 1958. They say that 6 to 7 tons 
will be closer to the point. This is the 
result of heavy rains all season. In fact, 
any estimates from Ohio will have little 
meaning because of unaccounted heavy 
imports of tomatoes from other states, 
which are not included in the State 
figures of supplies available for proces- 
sing. The imported tomatoes are reported 
of excellent quality. The average Ohio 
canner is expected to finish the season 
with a quality pack estimated at 70 to 80 
percent of normal. The Ohio Inspection 
Service reports that mold counts are very 
low, which they contribute to the im- 
provement made by the Ohio canners in 
their handling of raw stock, washing 
with a harmless detergent in the wash 
water, and general careful sorting. Ohio 
sweet corn is of excellent quality and is 
now expected to be 40 to 50 percent of a 
normal pack. This is improved over what 
was expected because of floods and an all- 
season continual rain. 


TRI-STATES, Sept. 12—Temperatures on 
the whole have been good except for cool 
nights, which have, in some cases, been 
too low. The Western Shore of Maryland 
could use some rain but the rest of the 
Tri-State area seems to have had suffi- 
cient moisture earlier, and even though 
we had no rain last week, adverse condi- 
tions due to excessive moisture are still 
being reported. Considerable damage to 
snap beans crop due to cold, wet weather 
has reduced the quality from very good 
to good. Yields are reported from 3000 
to 4500 pounds per acre, with some 
acreage in Delaware being bypassed. 
According to reports the corn season will 
be completed this week with many 
packers finishing earlier this month. 
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Some bypassing of lima bean acreage due 
to corn ear worm and mildew. Crop is 
expected to be completed the latter part 
of the month. It is reported that cold, 
wet weather has reduced the crop by at 
least 30 percent. Acreage harvested last 
week showed good quality with a little 
only fair. Tomato crop light in volume, 
poor in color and quality fair with clean 
up of late local deliveries. Pack better 
than last year but below normal. 


WISCONSIN, Sept. 12—According to re- 
ports about 50 percent of the State’s 
sweet corn acreage is yet to be harvested. 
As of September 9 and 10 the percentages 
of remaining acreages ranged from 20 to 
85 percent with figures between 50 and 
60 percent most common. Cool weather 
and rain have been delaying harvesting 
and the lateness of the season means that 
much corn acreage still faces frost haz- 
ard. Fairly general rains throughout the 
State have improved the yield and cut of 
sweet corn a little. Reported yields range 
from 1.75 tons to 4 tons per acre, with the 
average apparently close to 3 tons. Cut 
per ton ranges from 24 to 34 cases per ton 
of 24/303’s or 12 ounce, with most can- 
ners reporting less than 30 cases. Several 
snap bean canners will complete their 
packs next week but others will continue 
until stopped by frost. Yields on non- 
irrigated acreage are reported as ranging 
from 2450 to 3700 pounds per acre. Beet 
yields have increased a little, ranging 
from 7.8 to 12 tons per acre, and the pro- 
portion under 2 inches ranging from 51 
to 67 percent. Lima bean yields are re- 
ported from 1310 to 2100 pounds per acre 
with several canners finishing packing 
this month. 


DURAND, WIS., Sept 9—Green and wax 
bean pack completed September 8, the 
same time as last year. Yield was about 
10 percent less than last year due to much 
dry weather and cold nights. 


OCONOMOWOC, WIS., Sept. 13 — Have 
ample moisture at present time, but will 
not have any effect on the balance of the 
corn crop. Cool weather has caused corn 
and beans to lag behind their usual pro- 
gress. Corn crop now 73 percent har- 
vested. Abandonment of acreage is above 
normal because of the unseasonal frost 
of August 25 on low land, plus drought 
damage on high land. On the acreage re- 
maining, yield in cases per ton are on the 
decline due to shallow kernel depth and 
poor ear fill. With the exception of a 
small acreage, all of our beans will be 
packed this week. Final grading figures 
will show that we have packed top quality 
from all of our production. 


K. D. Pierson, 64, well known Milwau- 
kee sugar broker, and founder of K. D. 
Pierson Company, died on August 30 of 
a cerebral hemorrhage. Mr. Pierson had 
been active in the sugar brokerage busi- 
ness until about 15 months ago when he 
suffered a stroke. He is survived by two 
sons, both of Milwaukee. 
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1958-59 PEA PACK AND 
TOTAL SUPLY 
PERTINENT COMPARISONS 


The reader will note in the accompany- 
ing table that the 1958 pea pack, as re- 
ported this wek by the National Canners 
Association, totaled 33.1 million actual 
cases, 4.7 million cases (12.4 percent) less 
than last year. They will note that per- 
centagewise the reduction was consider- 
ably heavier in Alaska peas than in 
Sweets — In Alaskas the reduction 
amounted to not quite a million and a 
half cases, or 18 percent less than last 
year. There were 3,255,000 cases less 
Sweets packed, or 10.9 percent less than 
last year. 


Qualitywise the greatest reductions 
were in extra standards (nearly 20 per- 
cent) and in standards (32 percent), 
while the fancy pack was reduced by less 
than 3 percent, despite the overall re- 
duction of over 12 percent. It is obvious, 
then, that the 1958 pack was a quality 
pack. Casewise, with 1957 shown in 
parentheses for comparison, the pack by 


quality, Alaskas and Sweets, was as fol- 
lows: Fancy 20,095,116 (20,690,605), 
extra standard 9,164,744 (11,438,091), 
standard 3,850,150 (5,678,247). 


Territorially, it will be seen that all 
areas except the Mid-Atlantic, produced 
a smaller amount of peas, both Alaskas 
and Sweets, in 1958. The Mid-Atlantic 
States, according to the report, packed 
17 percent more Alaskas, and something 
over 5 percent more Sweet peas. 


OVERALL SUPPLY 


The marketing picture on this impor- 
tant commodity, however, is not complete 
without taking into consideration the 
carryover. On June 1, 1958, canners’ 
carryover totaled 8.5 million cases as 
compared with 3.9 million cases a year 
earlier. Added to the respective packs, it 
will be seen immediately, that the addi- 
tional carryover available this year, takes 
up the slack in the pack, so that total 
canners’ supplies available are almost 
identical with last year — 41.6 million 
cases available for the 1958-59 marketing 
season, as compared with 41.7 million 


1958 PACK OF CANNED GREEN PEAS 
Compiled by N.C.A. 
1957 PACK — 19 PACK 
Early June Sweets Early June Se Sweets" 
NORTHEAST 
MIDDLE-ATLANTIC 
209,875 671,137 228,412 567,060 
144,197 444,575 106,361 583,370 
78,068 55,740 186,959 84,329 
MIDWEST 
60,947 A) (A) 
lilinois ... 716,568 3,507,976 15,699 3,527,755 
Michigan (A) 292,819 (A) (A) 
1,360,999 3,593,727 1,202,293 3,384,577 
4,363,733 10,928,718 3,302,693 9,872,766 
239,775 211,891 346,677 430,674 
WEST 
Idaho & Utah aa (A) 1,440,425 (A) 1,266,151 
Washington & Oregon ....... (A) 6,559,917 (A) 503,640 
613,584 679,603 418,773 5,218,621 
1958 PACK OF PEAS BY CAN SIZE AND GRADE 
48/8 07. 48/1 P 24/3038 6/10 Mise. Total 
i. 2 4,034,713 156,803 14,728,759 1,165,913 8,928 20,095,116 
Extra Std. ose 364,631 19,157 6,160,364 2,512,272 108,320 9,164,744 
Standard ............ 140,934 1,913 2,972,770 734,439 —— 94 a 3,850,150 
U. S. TOTAL.... 4,540,278 177,873 23,861,893 4,412,624 117,342 33,110,010 
(A) Included in “Other States’. 
This report of the 1958 pack of peas has been compiled from the reports of all canners known to 
have packed in 1958 together with estimates for two firms not reporting. 
September 12, 1958 
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cases available last season. If shipments, 
then, remain at the level of last season, 
33.2 million cases, a carryover of another 
8% million cases is in prospect. 


There is one very important reason, 
however, why shipments this year should 
exceed those of last. We refer to quality. 
Above we have shown that the 1958 pack 
far exceeded the quality of the 1957 pack. 
Below are figures showing the total sup- 
plies, (pack plus carryover) available 
for the two seasons by quality. Obviously 
the 1958-59 supply should sell better. 


1957-58 1958-59 
(1,000’s of cases- 
000 omitted) 


23,101 25,551 
Extra Standard ...... 12,495 11,561 
6,112 4,492 

41,708 41,604 


Last season canners shipped 17,644,000 
cases of fancy, 10,098,000 cases of éxtra 
standard, and 5,470,000 cases of standard. 
Obviously it will not be possible to ship 
standard and extra standard peas at the 
same level as last year, the supplies just 
are not there. Obviously, too, this will 
be reflected in the amount of fancy peas 
shipped, particularly if canners do some- 
thing about it. 


By type, canners’ total supply for the 
new season of 7,982,891 cases of 
Alaskas is somewhat short of last year’s 
8,320,653 cases. The supply of- 33.6 mil- 
lion cases of Sweets for the coming sea- 
son is slightly above the 33.4 million cases 
available last year. Territorially and by 
type, the Northeast has a_ supply 
of Sweet peas totalling 1,181,516 
cases, aS compared with 1,236,000 cases 
last year. The Mid-Atlantic supply of 
602,316 cases of Alaskas, is sharply 
higher than last year’s 483,486 cases; the 
supply of Sweets in the Mid-Atlantic of 
1.5 million cases compares with 1.3 mil- 
lion cases last season. The Mid-West 
supply of 6.9 million cases of Alaskas is 
somewhat under last year’s 7.2 million 
cases; the supply of Sweets, however, of 
21.4 million cases is somewhat higher 
than the 20 million cases available last 
year. The Northwest supply of 471,000 
cases of Alaskas is well below the 622,000 
cases available last year, while the sup- 
ply of 9% million cases of Sweets in that 
area is also well below the 10.8 million 
cases available there for last season. 


By important can sizes, there are 
available this year 29,454,000 cases both 
Alaskas and Sweets, of the No. 303, as 
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compared with 30,351,000 cases last 
season. There are 5,688,000 cases of 10’s 
as compared with 5,437,000 cases of 10’s 
last season, and 5,712,000 cases of 8 
ounce, as compared with 5,501,000 cases 
last season. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Holidays Slow Trading—Outlook Brightens— 

Tomato Market Steadies—Interest In Corn 

—Watching Peas—Supers Feature Beans— 

Fruits Generally In Good Position — Fish 
Unchanged. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, N. Y., Sept. 19, 1958 


THE SITUATION — The religious 
holidays tended to slow down operations 
in canned foods somewhat this week, with 
little change noted in the overall market 
situation. Distributors are still operating 
pretty much for only immediate and near- 
term requirements, and are content to 
follow the market when rallies develop, 
such as has been the case with eastern 
tomatoes and some fruits on the Pacific 
Coast. Traders are also showing more of 
a general inclination to study the de- 
mand-supply pattern in competing frozen 
foods when planning canned foods ac- 
quisitions. 


THE OUTLOOK — With the economy 
gradually swinging back toward the 
familiar “near-boom” pattern, chains and 
wholesalers are looking for a continued 
upturn in over-all food sales during the 
balance of 1958. Increasing emphasis on 
the canned foods departments by distri- 
butors, particularly those in the mass 
marketing field, is tending to rebuild the 
prestige of the canned foods department 
in the general operating picture, and it is 
indicated that such foods will come in for 
more merchandising attention than has 
been the case with some operators in re- 
cent years. Hence, the sales pattern, on 
an industry-wide basis, appears to point 
to a further percentage gain in sales. 


TOMATOES—The market in the Tri- 
States has steadied at the $1.00 level for 
standard 1s, with 303s at $1.25, 2%s at 
$2.15, and 10s at $7.00, all f.o.b. can- 
neries. Many distributors, however, got 
in for fairly good supplies when the mar- 
ket hit its seasonal low last month, and 
additional replacement buying in con- 
sequence has slowed a little. 


CORN — A little buying interest has 
developed in standard corn, and the mar- 
ket is held at $1.20 for 303s in the Tri- 
States, with an occasional lot down to 
$1.15, on cream golden. Standard whole- 
grain is held at $1.20. Extra standards 
are generally held at $1.25 for cream 
golden and wholegrain, with fancy at 
$1.35—$1.40 in some instances. Some 
midwest corn canners have hiked their 


prices on new pack, following disappoint- 
ing yields in Minnesota and Wisconsin. 


PEAS—With pea packs running some- 
what below 1957 totals, buyers are look- 
ing the situation over carefully, and a 
little more buying is seemingly in the 
making. Canners in the Tri-States are 
holding standard sweets at $1.10 for 303s, 
with Alaskas at $1.15, while extra stand- 
ards range $1.22% to $1.25. Fancy sweets 
are held at $1.35 and up, as to brand. 


BEANS—Chains and supers are buy- 
ing standard round pod cut green beans 
at $1.10 for 303s, using these as price 
leaders. In some instances, flat pod cut 
green beans have been sold at $1.05. On 
fancy, however, the market is held at 
$1.40 on 4-sieve cut, with fancy French 
style holding at $1.60. 


APPLE SAUCE — New buying of 
sauce remains on the conservative side, 
with canneries offering fancy 303s for 
prompt shipment at $1.30 out of New 
York State canneries, while southern 
packers are generally 5c over this level. 
On 10s, the current going price is $7.75. 


RSP CHERRIES—A firm market pre- 
vails on new pack sour pitted cherries, 
and a fair amount of buying is reported. 
Water pack 303s are generally held firm 
at $2.25, f.o.b. both eastern and mid- 
western canneries, with 10s at $13.25 per 
dozen. 


CITRUS—A continued strong market 
is reported in canned citrus, with prices 
holding firm on both juices and products. 
Canners are confronted with high pack- 
ing costs during the coming season, as a 
result of intensified competition from con- 
centrators, and early season prices are 
expected to be materially over those pre- 
vailing a year earlier. 


CALIFORNIA FRUITS — With the 
initial buying wave on new Calfornia and 
Northwestern fruits over, the trade is 
settling back to watch the near-term 
trend of prices on those which have been 
unsettled since tentative openings were 
named. Thus far, it has been pretty 
much of a sellers’ market, aside from a 
little early weakening in peach prices 
and fruit cocktail, but the prices for these 
items have now stiffened. Distributors 
generally, it appears, have covered rather 
sparingly on their near-term require- 
ments, and are committed pretty much to 
a policy of “following the market” when 
additional needs develop. 


SARDINES—There was no change re- 
ported in the sardine situation this week, 
either in Maine or in California, and 
prices remain unchanged. Offerings are 
pretty much on the short side, notably 
from California, where only a small pack 
has been made thus far. 


SALMON — While pinks and chums 
still appear susceptible to “trading”, the 
market for top grades of salmon has 
steadied, and canners are holding firm at 
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initial openings. Canners have gotten 
good confirmations on their s.a.p. book- 
ings and the market appears straightened 
away for a fairly steady season. 


TUNA—More interest is being shown 
in replacement buying of tuna, and it is 
reported that distributor holdings in 
many instances are quite light as a result 
of the heavy movement into distributing 
channels during the hot weather months. 
Market situation on the coast remains 
firm, with canners generally holding at 
full list on new business. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Buying With Confidence — Corn Prices On 
Firmer Ground — Strong Kraut Market — 
Beets Looking Up — Tomatoes Running 
Short—Peas Lack Confidence—Bean Pro- 
ducticn Off, Prices Strengthen — Citrus 
Trading Dwindles — West Coast Fruits 
Unchanged And Strong. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, Ill., September 18, 1958 


THE SITUATION — Buying tapered 
off sowewhat in this market the past week 
although overall trading still remains 
good. Besides, advance buying has been 
unusually heavy the past thirty days or 
so due to the many price increases that 
have taken effect during that time. Ware- 
houses are filled to the bulging point and 
it will take a little time for distributors 
to digest what they have already pur- 
chased and come back into the market for 
additional supplies. However, business is 
good and markets continue very strong. 
The recession appears to have ended and 
the general economy is resuming it’s up- 
ward trend at a much faster rate than 
had been anticipated. As a result, the 
trade are buying with confidence and the 
average buyer seems convinced the 
general market on canned foods will 
either hold it’s own or move to higher 
ground. There are a few exceptions, of 
course, but they are too few to make 
much difference. 


Tomatoes and corn still lead the parade 
of canned foods from the point of trade 
interest as they are important items and 
the local packs are not doing very well. 
Corn prices are up again this week and 
such action came as no surprise in view 
of continuous reports reaching here from 
the canning fronts. Indiana and Ohio 
canners are still canning tomatoes but 
there seems to be little questions about 
the pack being produced in this area as 
being one that will be away under normal. 
California canners, on the other hand, 
are hard pressed to handle the heavy 
flow of raw stocks and that may keep this 
market from running away as it did last 
year. In any event, it looks like strong 
markets all the way this year. 
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CORN—Corn is still going into cans 
here in the Midwest but almost every day 
come threats of killing frosts which could 
really create a short pack if they 
materialize. Yields are down and the cut 
per ton is way below normal which tells 
the story very simply. Those canners that 
have a loyal following are no longer in- 
terested in additional business and are 
holding what corn they pack for their old 
customers only. As a result of all this, 
prices are on the way up and fancy 
grade is now held at $1.50 for 303s and 
$8.75 for tens and it is difficult to find 
anything but fancy grade for sale. Extra 
standard, where it can be found, is firmly 
held at $1.30 and $7.50. 


KRAUT—A good part of the cabbage 
used for kraut locally is generally grown 
in the same areas as corn and it has suf- 
fered right along with corn. Tonnage 
will be down and the pack will be likewise 
even though last year’s pack was nothing 
to write home about. The market is 
strong with some canners off the market 
entirely. Distributors are buying kraut 
and not asking many questions about the 
price which is firm at $1.15 for fancy 
303s, $1.60 for 2%s and $5.40 for tens. 


BEETS—The beet market was one of 
the most depressed last year but gives 
every indication this year of being on the 
strong side of the ledger all season. Pro- 
duction is down and total figures should 
be at a level that will permit orderly dis- 
tribution at profitable prices. At present, 
fancy sliced are selling at $1.20 for 303s 
and $5.50 for tens with salad sliced at 
$1.00 and $4.50. Fancy 12/ov. are bring- 
ing $1.25 for 303s with 25/ov. at $1.60 
and 35/ov. at $2.00. 


TOMATOES—The pack of tomatoes in 
Indiana is in full swing as this is written 
but the kind of production needed just 
isn’t going to be there. The current flow 
of raw stock is expected to taper off at 
any time leaving canners with another 
short pack. Prices are naturally very 
strong and could move much higher if 
they follow last year’s pattern. Trying 
to find standard 303s at $1.40 these days 
is a tough problem as most canners are 
either holding for more money or are off 


the market entirely until they see just 
how production finishes up. 


PEAS—tThe one dark spot in the entire 
picture although it may be helped con- 
siderably by the strength shown by com- 
peting canned vegetables. A lot of peas 
have been canned and now they have to 
be sold. Fancy ungraded sweets are 
usually quoted at $1.40 for 303s with 
extra standard at $1.25 and standards at 
$1.15 but it is no trick to buy at less than 
quoted figures. Canners are not pushing 
for sales at the moment but the trade 
have no confidence in the market. 


BEANS—tThe pack of green and wax 
beans in New York tapered off quite 
rapidly and there appears to be little 
chance of any volume packing from now 
on. Production will be off considerably 
from original expectations and prices are 
showing the effect. Fancy three sieve cut 
green are firm at $1.50 for 303s and $8.50 
for tens while extra standards are listed 
at $1.35 and $7.50. Cut wax have been 
selling at the same figures as green but 
the pack of wax is slipping worse than it 
did on green and prices are expected to 
run about 5c higher on 303s and 25c¢ on 
tens. 


CITRUS — Trading on citrus has 
dwindled down to almost nothing these 
days. Distributors are not featuring the 
item as prices are high and obtaining 
additional supplies is difficult if not down 
right impossible. As a result, the trade 
merely have supplies on the shelf and are 
filling in when necessary and possible. 
Prices remain very strong with orange 
at $3.80 for 46 oz., blended at $3.65 and 
grapefruit juice at $3.15. 


WEST COAST FRUITS—The shoot- 
ing seems to be over for the moment and 
there were no further price changes this 
week. Apricots, Royal Anne cherries and 
prune plums are on many short lists but 
there is just about nothing offered for 
sale on the open market. A buyer is 
either covered by earier commitments or 
he can’t place on order. The major items, 
peaches, pears and cocketail are quoted 
at the same prices as those listed here 
last week and they are strong. 
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Fruit Packs Falling Below Estimates — Dry 

Beans Weaken — Interest In Asparagus — 

9 Tomato Pack — Peaches Move At 
Sardines Off To Good Start— 
Salmon Confused. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., Sept. 18 1958 


THE SITUATION — Warm weather 
continues throughout Northern and Cen- 
tral California and canning operations 
remain on quite a high level, especially 
on tomatoes. Most of the peach crop has 
been harvested and processed, with pears 
remaining about the only fruit on which 
any sizeable pack will be made from now 
on. In general, fruit packs have been 
rather less then early estimates indi- 
cated, with emphasis on apricots, the 
first deciduous fruit to be handled. The 
freestone peach pack promises to be less 
than that of last year, clings will be at 
least two and a half million cases off, 
pears off by more tkn a million cases, 
plums by a considerable margin and 
cocktail by close to a million cases. 
Carryovers from last year have been 
much less than seemed likely the first of 
the year and as a result prices have been 
showing quite an advance. Canners have 
paid more for fruit than last year and 
operating costs have been higher, so that 
the upward price trend in recent weeks 
has been no surprise to the distributing 
trade. Prices on dried fruits have been 
advancing of late in keeping with higher 
costs, with outputs generally well below 
earlier estimates. 


DRY BEANS — The California dry 
bean market continues to weaken, as far 
as prices are concerned, and sales to can- 
ners are on the light side. Harvesting is 
in full swing on new crop, although 
showers have been reported from some 
districts. The index number of California 
dry bean prices dropped and during the 
past week went down 4 points to 189.9, 
compared with 175.6 a year earlier. Some 
sales of No. 1 Small Whites for canning 
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purposes were made at $8.65 per 100 
pounds, with this somewhat above the 
regular run. Sales of Large Limas for 
canning are reported at $11.50, or close 
to 50 cents per 100 pounds less than a 
week earlier. Several cars of No. 1 Pink 
beans sold during the week at just above 
the $7.05 mark. 


ASPARAGUS—Rather more interest 
in canned asparagus has been shown dur- 
ing the week, indicating that distributors 
have been having an improved market. 
Sales of late have been confined largely 
to the domestic market, the export de- 
mand having been well cared for earlier 
in the season. Some items are in rather 
short supply in first hands, especially in 
green tipped and white. 


TOMATOES — Warm weather has 
favored the tomato crop and canning got 
under way rather earlier than expected. 
This is showing up in tomato tonnage 
records that are brought out weekly by 
the Canners League of California. For 
example, deliveries to canners for the 
season to September 6th totaled 738,399 
tons, against 397,031 tons to the corres- 
ponding period last year. Plants have 
been working to capacity and some toma- 
toes have been lost because of a scarcity 
of pickers and facilities. Sales of canned 
tomatoes during the week have been re- 
ported at $2.60 for No. 2% fancy and 
$1.95 for standard. Tomato juice in the 
popular 46 oz. size has moved at $2.50. 


CORN—Corn is proving to be a rather 
short pack in some of the Far Western 
districts and the trade is expecting an 
advance in price lists in the near future. 
Some orders that went forward recently 
have been declined. Distributors have 
been holding small stocks at $1.50 for No. 
303s. 


LIMA BEANS — Lima Beans of the 
new pack made on the West Coast have 
been moving at $1.387% for buffet and 
$2.37% for No. 303. These offerings are 
for featured brand products, with some 
other offerings at $1.40 for No. 303s from 
less favored districts. 


APPLES—Canning of apples is in full 
swing in the Northern California dis- 
tricts, with prices about the same as in 
recent months. Sales of fancy Graven- 
steins are reported at $1.40 for No. 303s, 
with choice moving at $1.30 and choice 
blended at $1.25. Apple juice of the new 
pack is quoted quite generally at 65 cents 
for 5-oz., $1.15 for 12 oz., and $3.00 for 
46-0z. 


PEACHES—Yellow cling peaches are 
still moving at concessions but as the sea- 
son advances prices seem to be firming. 
Fancy No. 2% halves and sliced are still 
.to be had at just above the $3.00 mark, 
with choice priced at $2.80 and standard 
at $2.70. The pack just ended proved 
smaller than the earlier estimates. The 
movement on canned freestone peaches is 
about in keeping with that on cling with 
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some recent sales of No. 2% fancy halves 
reported at $3.25. 


SARDINES—tThe sardine fishing sea- 
son in California is off to a splendid start 
this year with a catch of 18,134 tons 
reported for the season to September 8. 
Last year to a corresponding date it had 
amounted to but 1,400 tons. This year 
fishermen are receiving $60.00 a ton for 
their catches, or well above the price of 
former years. Canning operations are 
being carried on at San Francisco, 
Monterey and San Pedro-Long Beach. 
Prices on 1-lb. ovals in tomato sauce 
range from $5.65 to $6.00 a case on the 
basis of 24’s. 


SALMON — The Pacific Coast canned 
salmon market is in a state of confusion 
with reports of record packs for recent 
years. A wide range of canned sockeye 
salmon prices has come out of the Pacific 
Northwest but it is expected that some- 
thing more definite will make an appear- 
ance as soon as the total Puget Sound 
sockeye packs becomes known. British 
Columbia reports a near record pack with 
other districts making similar reports. 


Reymers’ Low-Cal Blend, non-carbon- 
ated orange and lemon drink concentrate, 
has been introduced in emerald green bot- 
tles by Reymer & Bros., Inc., Pittsburgh, 
Pa., for market testing in Western Penn- 
sylvania and Eastern Ohio. One bottle 
of concentrate makes three quarts of 
beverage. Label states that no sugar has 
been added, and that the product is en- 
riched with Vitamin C. Product contains 
2 per cent calcium cyclamate, a non- 
nutritive, artificial sweetener. Directions 
for use are on the label which is a color- 
ful combination of red and green printing 
against a white background. Bottles are 
supplied by Owens-Illinois, and Anchor- 
Hocking Glass Corp.; closures by White 
Cap; and labels by Fuller Label Co., 
Pittsburgh. 
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FLORIDA CITRUS STOCKS 


Compiled by Florida Canners Association 


CANNED CITRUS 
(Basis 24/2's) 


9/7/57 


Citrus Salad .......... 
Grapefruit Juice .. 
Orange Juice .......... 
Combination Juice 


3,191,897 


Grapefruit Sections ....... +. 851,557 848,316 
Tangerine Juice 189,944* 21,501* 


*Includes Tangerine Blends 
**Ineludes Orange Sections 


FROZEN ORANGE CONCENTRATE 
(1,000’s of Cases—1,000’s of Gallons) 


9/7/57 9/6/58 
Cases Gals. Cases Gals. 
6,373 14,340 5,016 11,% 
24/122 4,000 1,046 


12/322. 
Bulk Gals. .. 


1,285 

2,352 

664 1,992 356 1,067 

8,537 

Total Gals. .. 8,241 


5,183 


25,515 1 


GOVERNMENT WANTS 
Veterans Administration Supply Depot, 


P. O. Box 27, Hines, Ill., has asked for 
bids on the following requirements: 


CANNED APPLE JUICE—Single Strength, 
Fancy, Grade A, from 1958 crop, labeling 
required. 11,600 cases 12/46Z for de- 
livery to Somerville, N.J.; 4,165 cases 
12/46Z for delivery to Wilmington, 
Calif.; 16,500 cases 12/46Z for delivery 
to Hines, Ill. Small Business Only. 
Opening date October 6, 1958. 


CANNED PUMPKIN — Grade A, Fancy, 
from 1958 crop, labeling required. 1,150 
cases 6/10’s for delivery to Somerville, 
N. J.; 350 cases 6/10’s for delivery to 
Wilmington, Calif.; 1,500 cases 6/10’s 
for delivery to Hines, Ill. Opening date 
October 13, 1958. 


PHENOMENAL GROWTH 
PREDICTED FOR FOODS IN 
PRESSURIZED CONTAINERS 

(Continued from Page 6) 
container manufacturing industry and 
basic formulations fo foed specialties. 

Everyone associated with pressure 
packaging and marketing of food spe- 
cialty products can take an optimistic 
note from the non-food aerosol field 
which has had a meteoric rise in the past 
decade. Commercial success |was_ not 
guaranteed in advance, but for those 
pioneers who dared, the rewards have 
been fantastic. The success of pressurized 
whipped cream, synthetic dessert top- 
pings, and syrups indicates that the 
pressurized food specialty product with 
its built-in convenience for the housewife 
is destined to become a common house- 
hold staple. With proper education of 
wholesalers, retailers, and consumers 
efter determination of optimum shelf life 
and inventory control by the processor we 
predict that pressurized food specialties 
will become the biggest growth area in 
the aerosol packaging field in the decade 
ahead, Mr. Congdon reports. 


September 22, 1958 


9/6/58 
496,970 1 1,316,864 
1,557,518 
104,200 317,515 
4 
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